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MEETING  FOR  BUSINESS 


There  is  Mystery  in  a Meeting  for  Worship. 

There  is  Mystery  when  an  individual  pauses  to 
meet  Divinity.  There  is  also  Mystery  waiting  at 
the  heart  of  every  Meeting  for  Business. 

The  Mystery  irradiates,  transforms.  When  we 
open  our  individual  lives  to  that  stillness,  we  be- 
come single.  Our  understanding,  our  intent,  our 
deepest  feelings  are  woven  into  a new  comprehen- 
sion; we  are  made  new.  This  takes  time;  it  is  a 
daring  commitment,  but  we’ve  all  felt  the  impov- 
erishment that  comes  when  we  abandon  the  search 
within  ourselves,  even  for  a while. 

Our  Meetings  for  Business  become  impoverished, 
also.  Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  in  our  Socie- 
ty we  have  let  the  secular  encroach  upon  our  expec- 
tations. Almost  without  humor  we  recognize  a par- 
allel between  the  “Good  Order  of  Friends”  and 
“Roberts’  Rules.”  Hastily  called  “Approve!”  can 
feel  much  like  “The  ‘Ayes’  have  it!”  Many  find 
the  Meeting  for  Business  only  a necessary  burden, 
a mundane  task,  perhaps  an  exercise  in  discipline, 
but  no  source  of  joy,  no  channel  for  the  light,  no 
expression  of  the  Glory  of  God. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  Meeting  for  Business  is 
about:  expressing  the  Glory  of  God.  It  is  here 
that  the  “Word”  may  be  made  manifest,  the  Spirit, 
Flesh.  In  the  Meeting  for  Business  we  seek  to  give 
concrete  timely  expression  to  those  values  we  think 
of  as  eternal.  It  is  a high  calling;  we  can  only  do 
it  in  the  presence  of  Mystery. 

The  Mystery  eludes  us.  Like  foolish  virgins  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  Bridegroom  we  bump  into 
the  Meeting  for  Business  with  unprepared  hearts, 
and  the  moment  passes  us  by. 

When,  however,  we  do  anticipate  a transforming 
Light  in  our  Meeting  for  Business,  we  will  order  our 
agenda  for  it.  With  perspective,  details  can  be  rel- 
egated to  minimal  amounts  of  time,  decisions  on 
procedural  matters  can  be  left  to  a small  commit- 
tee. Our  major  time  together  will  be  spent  on 
those  matters  which  require  our  deep  and  prayer- 
ful consideration.  Time  will  be  left  for  new  insights 
or  for  us  to  be  turned  quite  around.  We  will  allow 
unity  to  develop  in  the  depth.  This  takes  patience 
and  faith  and  a recognition  of  the  uniqueness  and 
authenticity  of  the  work  of  the  presently  gathered 
Friends:  “The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.” 

With  this  anticipation,  committees  bringing  items 
of  substance  to  the  Meeting  must  do  so  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  gathered  light,  hoping  for  fuller  per- 


spective, perhaps  new  insight.  They  will  prepare 
information  carefully  so  that  the  necessary  back- 
ground is  shared  commonly,  and  the  participation 
of  each  Friend  made  thereby  potentially  helpful. 

Of  course.  Friends  present  in  such  a Meeting  for 
Business  must  surrender  preconceptions  and  roles, 
to  find  themselves  in  a reverent  and  new  relation- 
ship to  the  matter  being  considered. 

A clerk  can  do  much  to  bring  the  Meeting’s  atten- 
tion to  what  it  is  really  about;  any  person  attend- 
ing, by  his  or  her  own  quietness  of  spirit  and  holy 
expectation,  can  help  to  call  the  Meeting  to  depth 
and  perspective.  It  is  often  a voiceless  attitude 
which  suffuses  the  Meeting,  a spirit  of  deep  good 
will  and  of  reverence  for  the  unknown.  The  silence 
preceding  the  Meeting  can  lead  us  beyond  ourselves 
into  the  transforming  presence.  From  such  a spirit 
unity  can  most  easily  arise. 

Still,  our  lives  are  complex,  and  our  wishes  var- 
ied. Honest  differences  get  in  our  way  — we  cannot 
readily  move  into  the  depths  where  superficial  dif- 
ferences are  swept  away  and  we  become  one.  We 
do  not  perceive  clearly  what  we  are  to  do.  At  this 
point  we  must  not  hurry.  This  is  the  time  for  “sea- 
soning,” an  opportunity  for  our  inner  processes  and 
private  meditations  to  work  until  later  we  can  see 
more  clearly.  “Seasoning”  is  an  active  responsibil- 
ity — not  only  do  we  wait  for  a flurry  of  feelings  to 
settle,  but  we  each  must  seek  to  free  our  own 
spirits  from  fixed  positions,  so  that  when  we  come 
together  again  as  a Meeting  we  may  see  the  matter 
fresh,  and  find  the  depth  which  can  finally  bring 
unity.  Threshing  sessions  may  help  to  make  sure 
all  feelings  are  expressed  and  points  of  view  under- 
stood, but  the  real  work  begins  after  that  as  we  ask 
for  the  miracle  of  transforming  light. 

There  is  a lot  we  can  learn  about  conducting  our 
Meetings  for  Business.  There  are  matters  of  good 
order  which  can  help  us  focus  on  the  search  for 
truth.  I commend  Faith  and  Practice,  the  Book  of 
Discipline  to  you.  The  Mystery,  though,  cannot 
be  packaged.  Neither  can  our  willingness  as  indivi- 
duals or  as  Meetings  to  join  the  risky  life  of  the 
spirit.  We  have  so  many  ways  to  make  our  life 
more  predictable,  to  limit  and  control  what  might 
happen  to  us  or  what  we  shall  do.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  one  another  and  for  our  Meet- 
ings is  to  try  to  give  each  other  courage. 

Eleanor  Foster,  Clerk 
PYM  M & 0 Committee 
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CALL  ME  ISMAEL 

He  was  there 
In  the  silence 
In  the  order 

In  the  rationality  of  the  library 
A slip  of  paper  in  his  hand 
With  a name  unpronounceable. 

A gringa,  foreign  name,  a patrona. 

A goodly  priest  had  offered  hope 
And  he  had  found  her  there, 

His  feet  used  to  pressing  perpendicular  paths 
Uneasily  pushing  into  buses. 

Desperate  words  poured  forth, 

A kaleidescope  of  inexorable 
Poverty,  pressures,  problems. 

Persistence. 

Oh  God  — in  whom  I do  not  believe  — 

When  will  this  divine  person  live 
That  he  need  not  ask 
And  that  I 
Need  not  give? 

Trudie  Hunt 
Guatemala  Worship  Group 


I have  enjoyed  four  years  in  this  post  and  know 
by  your  many  letters  and  kind  personal  remarks 
that  the  controversial  points  of  view  we  have  pub- 
lished, the  breadth  of  opinion,  and  the  freedom  of 
action  you  have  given  me  to  select,  cut,  and  omit 
have  been  on  the  whole  well  received.  I am  aware 
that  I haven’t  pleased  everyone  always.  But  there 
is  a benefit  to  freedom  given  as  well  as  to  freedom 
taken.  Some  of  you  have  commented  on  a refresh- 
ing breeze  of  vitality  in  this  publication,  one  that 
is  seen  in  few  religious  publications  of  any  sort, 
and  one  that  writers  respond  to  with  increasing 
openness  and  truth.  I cherish  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  snarls  of  censorship,  however,  lurk  always  in 
the  depths  of  the  kindliest  and  most  devoted  of 
religious  souls.  They  are  not  the  Inquisition,  but 
they  lead  to  it.  Thus,  we  have  in  this  issue  three 
calls  to  change  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Bulletin: 
one  to  omit  and  one  to  include  certain  material, 
and  a plea  never  to  publish  an  anonymous  letter. 

I take  strong  exception  to  each  of  these  appeals, 
find  such  ideas  apt  to  arise  when  someone’s  ox  is 
gored,  and  point  out  for  the  umpteenth  time  that 
the  only  safe  way  to  combat  error  is  to  publish 
truth.  I would  not  dream  of  denying  Ann  Stever 
or  Madge  Seaver  publication  of  their  complaints, 
any  more  than  I would  John  Powelson  or  Alfred 
Anderson  or  Anonymous. 

I hope  you  will  be  as  kind  to  my  successor  as  you 
have  been  to  me.  I have  warned  her  that  she  must 
be  strong,  she  will  necessarily  tread  on  a few  toes 
if  she  continues  to  serve  us  all,  and  I hope  that  wri- 
ters will  continue  to  share  with  us  what  is  really  on 
their  minds,  not  being  awed  by  the  weighty  Qua- 
kers who  would  silence  dissent. 

The  Bulletin  Committee  has  met  and  done  its 
work  well.  They  have  had  a hard  job,  because  they 
had  to  turn  down  three  of  four  well  qualified  ap- 
plicants. They  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Shirley 
Ruth  will  become  your  new  editor  as  of  August  1, 


Monthly  Meetings  that  feel  they  might  be  helped 
in  the  conduct  of  their  Meetings  for  Business  by 
the  visit  of  an  experienced  Friend,  or  that  have 
some  approach  they  feel  might  help  others  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  PYM  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee,  c/o  Ellie  Foster,  118  Miles 
St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 
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SPEAK  TRUTH  TO  QUAKERS 


A threshing  session  concerned  with  the  morality 
of  tax  support  for  the  arms  race  was  held  by  the 
University  Meeting.  At  that  session  it  was  revealed 
that  some  Friends  still  see  the  balance  of  terror  as 
the  only  alternative  to  the  repressive  advance  of 
Communism.  They  are  caught  in  a bind  between 
their  revulsion  to  their  complicity  with  the  war 
machine  and  their  fear  of  the  repressive  attributes 
of  the  Soviet  power  structure  and  the  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  deter  it. 

It  would  be  un-Quakerly  and  unkind  to  suggest 
that  these  excellent  people  take  this  position  to 
avoid  facing  the  uncomfortable  issue  of  their  com- 
plicity with  the  mutually  assured  destruction  pos- 
ture of  their  government.  We  must  suppose  that 
they  have  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  non-violent  struggle.  One  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  theory  of  non-violent  resistance  is  that 
a repressive  government  needs  an  internal  or  an  ex- 
ternal threat  to  the  political  entity  in  question  in 
order  to  justify  the  repression.  The  war  machine 
of  the  U.S.  no  doubt  serves  as  the  threat  that  jus- 
tifies the  repression  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.  Were  we  to  withdraw  this 
threat  we  might  expect  the  Russian  leadership  to 
have  so  much  internal  trouble  keeping  their  people 
and  satellites  in  line  that  they  would  have  little  op- 
portunity for  expansionist  activity.  So  we  inadver- 
tently collaborate  with  the  Soviet  power  structure 
in  the  repression  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

Every  Quaker  Federal  tax  dollar  not  only  helps 
keep  innocent  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  hostage 
to  assure  the  good  behavior  of  their  leaders,  it  also 
helps  assure  their  continued  oppression. 

Quakers  are  understandably  deeply  concerned 
about  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  they  con- 
tribute to  the  war  machine  and  to  the  development 
of  ever  more  abominable  means  of  extermination, 
and  they  would  like  to  withdraw  their  support  if 
there  were  only  some  comfortable  means  of  doing 
so.  If  there  were  only  a law  that  would  allow  us 
to  pay  our  taxes  according  to  our  religion  — but 
since  it  is  a matter  of  violating  the  law  or  violating 
our  religion,  most  Quakers  feel  more  comfortable 
violating  their  religion. 

In  a society  so  devoted  to  comfort,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Quakers,  except  for  a few  mavericks, 
have  managed  to  remain  law  abiding  through  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  through  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  arsenal  to  its  present  level  of  civiliza- 
tion-destroying capability.  And  there  is  little  hope 
that  they  will  not  remain  law  abiding  until  the 
world  becomes  a radioactive  wasteland. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  repudiation  of  the 
theory  of  non-violent  civil  disobedience  as  an  al- 
ternative to  war  is  that  even  Quakers  in  the  present 


Letter 

No  No  Names 

Dear  Bob: 

1 appreciate  your  March  editorial,  although  you 
were  not  reading  carefully  when  you  interpreted 
my  reference  to  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Judaism 
as  questioning  that  those  are  religions.  They  are  ob- 
viously three  of  the  great  world  faiths  and  are  not 
in  the  same  category  as  the  science  of  mind;  hence 
my  use  of  or,  not  and. 

In  regard  to  Friends  as  reformers  both  in  Gil 
Hamilton’s  article  and  in  your  editorial.  Friends  in 
so  far  as  they  are  disciples  of  Jesus  should  see  them- 
selves as  the  first  Christians  {Acts  17:6):  “These 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  ...”  Not 
reformers  but  revolutionists!  Have  you  read  Rob 
Tucker’s  Revolutionary  Faithfulness  lately? 

I believe  an  editor  of  a Friend’s  paper  should  not 
accept  anonymous  letters.  Integrity  means  that 
we  should  stand  back  of  our  words.  When  letters 
are  unsigned,  readers  are  open  to  irresponsible  let- 
ters or  hoaxes,  although  the  anonymous  letter  in 
the  last  issue  is  probably  not  of  that  nature.  I note 
that  the  editor  of  The  Friend  will  not  print  an 
anonymous  letter,  although  occasionally  a letter 
will  be  signed:  “Name  withheld.  Supplied  on  Re- 
quest.” Perhaps  the  Friends  Bulletin  can  adopt  a 
similar  policy.  Unfortunately  for  the  letter  writers 
who  feel  unable  to  sign  letters,  the  reader  can’t 
take  them  seriously. 

Yours  with  love, 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


(Rather  than  interpret  your  remark,  I should  have 
made  my  own  evaluation,  viz. : “The  Buddhists 
are  an  upper  middle  class  organization  just  as  grasp- 
ing as  the  Friends.”  Sorry.  Unfortunately  for 
Friends,  I believe  they  should  take  seriously  the 
words  of  the  anonymous  letter  in  March.  The  ques- 
tion of  hoaxes  requires  further  consideration,  since 
there  may  be  that  of  God  in  them:  the  letter  in 
question  was  no  hoax.  — Ed.) 


moral  extremity  remain  civilly  obedient. 

We  haled  non-violent  action  through  civil  dis- 
obedience as  an  excellent  method  for  winning  inde- 
pendence for  India  or  for  winning  civil  rights  for 
black  people;  but  so  far  as  most  Quakers  are  con- 
cerned things  are  not  yet  desperate  enough  to  try 
to  stop  the  arms  race  by  responding  to  the  Spirit 
and  breaking  the  law. 

John  J.  Runnings 
University  Meeting 
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DISCIPLINE  OR  ADVICES 

Friends  are  not  immune  to  the  concept  of  disci- 
pline as  an  imposition  on  the  individual,  though 
the  original  concept  was  very  different.  Modern 
thinking  does  not  make  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  self-imposed  and  peer  pressure  or  social 
decree  in  regulating  personal  relations.  Often  the 
view  is  “most  anything  goes”  that  does  not  hurt 
others,  but  our  way  of  deciding  damage  to  others 
is  clouded  by  tunnel  vision  and  lack  of  imagination. 

What  we  now  designate  Faith  and  Practice  was 
once  called  the  Discipline  (1957  and  1965).  The 
earlier  Handbook  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (1952) 
was  a very  thin  eight  pages  that  suggested  using  the 
Queries  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Race 
Street).  The  Philadelphia  Meeting’s  guide  was  The 
Book  of  Discipline  (1927  and  revised).  Even  earlier, 
it  was  titled  Rules  of  Discipline  and  Advices  (1913 
and  1918).  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  guide  was 
simply  Discipline  (1907). 

There  has  not  been  merely  a name  change.  Often 
it  seems  the  ideas  have  gone  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  as  we  have  leaned  over  backwards  not 
to  impart  (impose?)  parents’  belief  on  the  young 
or  older  attitudes  on  a changing  present  day  society. 
Where  once  Disciplines  had  a separate  section  on 
Oaths  or  Sincerity,  we  now  have  a line  in  the  Quer- 
ies. Is  this  because  we  regularly  sign  documents  un- 
der penalty  of  perjury,  though  we  may  remember 
to  affirm  in  a courtroom?  It  is  so  easy  to  comply 
with  the  forms  of  the  day.  It  may  be  a picayunish 
thought  to  consider  such  signings  as  inconsequential 
in  context  with  larger  matters.  But  there  is  a strong 
tendency  to  forget  that  our  daily  lives,  as  grains  of 
sand,  make  up  the  larger  shore  of  The  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  point  of  the  Queries  is  a critical  self-examina- 
tion of  our  living  — not  to  decide  whether  we  con- 
form to  some  set  rules,  but  how  goes  it  with  the 
spirit  of  the  concepts  involved?  As  society  has  be- 
come more  complex,  the  Queries  are  not  easier  to 
comprehend  but  are  more  deeply  embedded,  for 
example,  in  social-psychological  verbiage.  Our 
language  is  so  voluminous  and  full  of  buzz  words, 
we  can  only  speak  to  one  narrow  segment  of  the 
public,  the  one  that  uses  our  jargon.  Changing  the 
religious  words  of  the  older  disciplines  has  helped 
us  to  ignore  our  Christian  roots  in  a more  general- 
ized amalgam  of  “all  religions  are  one”  concepts. 
Friends  came  into  dynamic  being  because  they 
brought  something  fresh  and  suggested  a self-disci- 
pline based  on  biblical  study  and  a community  wor- 
ship not  dependent  upon  hired  direction. 

Our  lives  are  too  complicated  to  take  time  for 
religious  study  and  meditation  outside  of  Meeting. 
Friends  as  believers  in  education  have  been  as  devo- 
ted to  technocratic  fixes  as  the  rest  of  society.  Few 
of  us  work  manually;  we  produce  words  but  few 
goods.  Our  self-imposed  discipline  of  structured 


service  seems  rational  when  we  are  not  organic  to 
the  world  around  us. 

Perhaps  to  illustrate,  we  may  use  the  present  anti- 
nuclear power  furor.  Agreed,  radiation  damage  and 
accidents  are  to  be  expected  for  the  short  run  (20 
year  cancers)  and  the  long  haul  (genetic  break- 
down). 

Bygone  Discipline  might  suggest  a slow  look 
around  to  see  what  and  who  are  involved.  A John 
Woolman  might  decide  to  make  his  witness  by  go- 
ing around  talking  to  the  utilities,  talking  to  the 
wasteful  consumers,  building  solar  ovens  in  different 
localities,  talking  with  industry  — not  what  we  now 
consider  an  active  process. 

But  John  is  dead  and  we  have  learned  the  excite- 
ment of  the  politics  of  confrontation  in  the  1960’s, 
while  calling  it  civil  disobedience  or  non-violence. 
Here  is  our  own  special  form  of  double  speak.  The 
plague  of  narrow  sight  is  upon  us.  Perhaps  confron- 
tation is  not  the  way  to  start.  Just  suppose  the  util- 
ities have  real  live  people  in  the  organization.  As 
an  educated  people,  is  our  brain  regularly  extended 
to  work  for  solutions  to  problems  rather  than  mere- 
ly cutting  corners  like  lower  consumption? 

The  politics  of  the  state  house  can  be  as  much  a 
cloudy-sighted  short  cut  as  fence  climbing  con- 
frontations. Emphasis  these  days  seems  to  be  on 
imposing  will  by  law  or  by  street  action.  Probably 
there  are  numerous  useful  paths  including  letters  — 
literature  — law  as  well  as  arbitration  — autonomy  — 
arrest.  Can  Friends  promote  a self-discipline  en- 
couraging broad  progress  down  many  roads  while 
coming  together  in  unity  even  as  the  scope  broadens? 

Arrest  is  a discipline  somatically  peculiar  to 
Friends  over  the  centuries  no  matter  how  its  discom- 
forts and  fears  have  brought  on  disclaimers  of  its 
validity.  The  failure  to  understand  arrest  as  a by- 
product of  devoted  religious  sincerity  brings  confu- 
sion over  just  what  is  religious  duty.  Again,  arrest 
may  easily  be  inverted,  resulting  from  lack  of  devo- 
tion to  the  self-discipline  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity — responsibility  to  work  at  the  long,  tedious 
(drudgery?)  day-to-day  efforts  for  change  from  the 
bottom.  We  wish  to  ignore  the  discipline  that 
took  Jesus  to  the  cross  — the  call  to  give  self  up  to 
God. 

“Dearly  beloved  Friends,  these  things  we  do  not 
lay  upon  you  as  a rule  or  form  to  walk  by,  but 
that  all,  with  the  measure  of  light  which  is  pure 
and  holy,  may  be  guided:  and  so  in  the  light 
walking  and  abiding,  these  may  be  fulfilled  in 
Spirit,  not  in  the  letter,  for  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  life.” 

Postscript  to  the  Letter  from  the  Meeting  of  Elders 
at  Balby,  near  Doncaster,  1656,  the  earliest  advice 
on  Christian  practice  issued  by  any  General  body  of 
Friends. 

Samuel  R.  Tyson 
Delta  Monthly  Meeting 
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Letter 

Not  the  Whole  Truth 
Dear  Bob  Schutz: 

I was  disappointed  that  you  published  Jack 
Powelson’s  letter  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Friends  Bulletin.  The  November  issue  included 
letters  from  both  Jack  Powelson  and  John  Sullivan, 
which  seemed  quite  appropriate,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  at  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  in  which  many  Friends  were  involved. 
Those  discussions,  as  well  as  the  November  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  gave  the  opportunity  for  all  sides  to 
express  their  views. 

It  seems  to  me  a disservice  to  Friends  to  present 
only  one  side  of  a disagreement,  particularly  since 
Jack  chooses  to  use  a single  example  (implying 
there  are  many  more)  to  substantiate  a very  grave 
charge,  that  “an  organization  bearing  our  name  re- 
peatedly violates  the  scientific  ethic.  If  this  kind 
of  publication  continues,  we  will  lose  all  reputation 
as  seekers  of  the  truth.” 

Jack  implies  that  the  “scientific  ethic”  is  quite 
clear  and  undisputable.  He  fails,  however,  to  offer 
a fuU  picture  of  “the  truth”  to  Bulletin  readers. 

He  neglects  to  mention  that  he  was  consulted  by 
the  panel  which  produced  The  United  States  and 
Latin  America  Today  (the  publication  to  which  he 
refers),  that  the  published  text  contained  Jack’s 
own  words  of  comment  and  criticism,  and  that  his 
disagreement  with  the  AFSC  is  at  least  three  years 
old.  He  does  not  acknowledge  that  AFSC  staff  and 
committee  members  met  with  him  in  December, 
1976,  and  that  AFSC  agreed  to  consider  some  re- 
wording of  this  paper  in  the  event  of  a second  edi- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  overstating  or  misleading. 

He  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  a debate 
among  economists  about  terms  of  trade,  and  that 
his  argument  is  not  only  with  AFSC  but  with  other 
professional  colleagues.  Does  he  also  accuse  them 
of  violating  the  scientific  ethic? 

Jack  accuses  AFSC  of  starting  from  a point  of 
view  and  seeking  only  data  to  confirm  it.  AFSC 
does  indeed  start  from  a point  of  view  which  Jack 
has  said  he  shares  — a point  of  view  based  on  a deep 
concern  for  the  suffering,  poverty,  injustice  and  vio- 
lence in  the  world,  based  on  experience  and  insight 
gained  from  that.  In  an  increasingly  complex 
world,  we  seek  wisdom  as  well  as  data;  we  must 
make  judgments  about  conflicting  “scientific”  ar- 
guments. It  is  not  easy  to  do  that,  but  the  AFSC 
staff.  Board,  and  committees  continue  to  seek  the 
truth  conscientiously,  to  act  upon  our  findings, 
and  to  adjust  our  actions  in  response  to  new  insight. 

Ann  C.  Stever 
University  Meeting 
(Chairperson  Pacific  Northwest  AFSC, 
Vice-Chairperson,  AFSC  National  Board) 


MORE  AFSC 

Jack  Powelson  charges  in  the  January  Bulletin, 
p.  61,  (1)  that  in  a booklet  on  Latin  America  AFSC 
departed  from  sound  scientific  practice,  (2)  that 
that  departure  significantly  twisted  conclusions, 

(3)  that  the  departure  was  by  design,  to  support 
AFSC  bias,  (4)  and  that  the  credibility  of  AFSC, 
and  Friends  generally,  is  damaged. 

(1)  In  comparing  changes  in  Latin-America 
Percent  of  World  Trade  with  changes  in  Relative 
Prices  (prices  for  Latin  American  raw  materials  rel- 
ative to  prices  for  imported  industrial  goods)  AFSC 
compared  changes  in  Relative  Prices  during  1953- 
68  with  changes  in  percent  World  Trade  during  a 
different  time  span  (1948-73).  Jack  is  correct  in 
charging  that  good  practice  requires  using  the  same 
time-span  in  each  case.  But  the  importance  of  such 
departure  depends  on  the  difference  it  makes  to 
conclusions. 

(2)  Crucial  is  the  fact  that  the  paragraph  at 
issue  is  dealing  with  the  time  span  “between  1950 
and  1970.”  Turning  to  Jack’s  graph  in  the  January 
Bulletin  we  note  that  AFSC’s  departures  yielded 
more  decrease  in  both  percent  World  Trade  and 
Relative  Price  than  would  the  single  1950-70  time- 
span.  Thus,  the  crucial  relationship  (drop  in  per- 
cent World  Trade  and  concurrent  drop  in  Relative 
Prices)  was  not  significantly  affected.  Therefore, 
charge  No.  2 evaporates  and  charge  No.  1 loses  its 
sting. 

(3)  Since  AFSC’s  departure  yields  substan- 
tially the  same  “relationship”  as  by  “good  prac- 
tice,” the  evidence  Jack  presents  (in  the  Jan.  Bulle- 
tin) for  charge  No.  3 evaporates.  Jack  reached  a 
different  “relationship”  because  (a)  he  too  depart- 
ed from  the  1950-70  time-span,  and  (b)  his  depar- 
ture, though  “good  practice”  in  being  a single  time- 
span  (1948-73)  yielded  gross  changes  in  Relative 
Price  data  without  appreciably  affecting  percent 
World  Trade  data. 

However,  the  booklet  did  not  sufficiently  justify 
its  selection  of  the  1950-70  time-span  itself  And 
my  investigations  lead  me  essentially  to  agree  with 
Jack’s  final  conclusion  “that  Latin  America’s  fail- 
ure to  industrialize  proportionately  with  the  world’s 
industrialization  is  the  cause  of  her  declining  share 
in  world  trade,  and  that  relative  prices  have  nothing 
to  do  the  with  problem.” 

(4)  I do  agree  with  Jack  Powelson  that  it  is 
very  important  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  im- 
prove, the  credibility  of  AFSC  and  of  Friends  gen- 
erally, especially  where  stakes  are  so  high  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  around  the  globe 
who  are  daily  victimized  by  existing  insensitive  and 
unjust  power  structures.  And  though  I have  shown 
why  I feel  Jack’s  particular  charges  in  the  January 
Bulletin  fall  of  their  own  weight,  I cannot  therefore 
conclude  there  is  no  basis  for  his  general  concern.  I 

( Continued  on  page  92) 
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The  Rise  of  Neo-Quakerism 

The  movement  we  know  as  Neo-Quakerism  arose 
trom  a pseudo-religious  organization  known  as  Paci- 
fic Yearly  Meeting,  which  flourished  in  the  far  West 
of  the  United  States  in  the  late  1900’s. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  a body  which,  though 
unaffiliated  directly  with  other  bodies  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  considered  itself  analo- 
gous thereto.  It  purported  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Society  and  to  be  an  inheritor  of  the 
Quaker  traditions  stemming  from  the  revelations 
of  George  Fox  in  the  17th  Century  in  England. 

(Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  alone  in  its  search 
for  an  identity  related  to  its  origins.  The  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  produced  numerous  sects 
throughout  the  world,  which,  though  remarkably 
diverse  in  their  theology  and  words,  all  claimed  to 
be  true  descendants  of  Fox  and  his  followers.  ) 

Prior  to  the  1970’s,  PYM  claimed  heir  to  the 
mainstream  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  by 
its  adherence  to  several  tenets  of  belief  and  proce- 
dure: 

1 . The  belief  that  “there  is  that  of  God  in  every 
person.” 

2.  Seeking  for  the  “inner  light  ” (Divine  Revela- 
tion). 

3.  Conduct  of  business  by  consensus,  in  its  his- 
torical meaning  of  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parti- 
cipants. 

4.  Participation  in  personal  and  civic  affairs  as 
directed  by  the  “inner  light’.’ 

According  to  some  religious  historians.  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  differed  from  other  Quaker  groups 
in  these  particulars: 

1 . Many  of  its  members  and  followers  were 
agnostic,  atheistic,  or  anti-Christian. 

2.  Its  religious  meetings  were  characterized  more 
by  meditation  and  discourse  than  worship. 

3.  It  seldom  relied  on  consensus  in  doing  busi- 
ness, but  on  majority  rule. 

4.  Its  civil  and  political  activities  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  political  and  cultural,  rather  than  religious 
leanings. 

The  validity  of  these  comments  we  must  leave  to 
other  observers.  Wliile  they  appear  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  history  of  PYM,  we  are  here  more 
concerned  with  the  “New  Quaker”  movement  as  a 
political  and  social,  rather  than  religious,  movement. 

Indeed,  while  some  writers  have  expressed  the 

view  that  the  prime  mover  in  the  secularization  of 
PYM  was  its  anti-scriptural,  anti-Christian  bias,  we 
believe  that  a more  potent  force  was  the  simple  but 
inexorable  evolution  of  that  organization  and  pro- 
cedure quaintly  known  as  “the  good  order  of 
Friends.” 

For  some  time,  PYM  had  had  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing consensus  as  a viable  governmental  process. 


Dissent  was  usually  met  with  impatience,  or  even 
hostility.  When  controversy  arose,  the  issue  was 
quickly  referred  to  committee,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  amiability  in  the  meetings  for  busi- 
ness. The  committee  structure  grew,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  goal  of  business  meetings 
was  not  consensus,  but  efficiency.  Since  the  ortho- 
doxy of  consensus  could  not  openly  be  questioned, 
the  obvious  solution  was  to  shift  the  governance 
from  the  general  body  where  consensus  was  difficult 
to  carefully  selected  committees  where  those  of  like 
minds  could  more  easily  come  to  decisions. 

These  committees  had  various  labels:  Represen- 
tative, Ministry  and  Oversight,  Nominating,  Bulletin, 
etc.  Regardless  of  name,  their  function  was  in  fact 
to  control  PYM  and  its  constituent  bodies  and  to 
ensure  their  continuing  existence  as  vehicles  which 
met  the  social,  cultural, and  political  needs  of  their 
members  without  challenge  or  controversy. 

At  this  same  time,  questions  arose  as  to  the  for- 
mat of  meetings  for  worship.  Rather  than  con- 
front the  difficult  and  personal  issues  inherent  in 
such  an  inquiry,  the  committees  determined  that 
meetings  for  worship  should  be  shortened  in  length. 
By  1980  the  only  remnant  of  these  meetings  was  a 
few  minutes  of  silence  preceding  the  meetings  for 
business  and  potlucks. 

While  early  Quakers  had  been  active  and  involved 
as  individuals  in  community  problems,  the  trend 
even  by  the  second  World  War  had  been  toward  a 
corporate  conscience,  as  embodied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. By  the  1970’s,  most  members  of  PYM  “did 
their  duty”  in  this  regard  by  support  and  activity 
in  these  and  other  organizations  such  as  Parent 
Teacher’s  Organizations,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
political  parties,  etc.  Friends  in  PYM  saw  little 
need  for  civic  action  as  Friends  other  than  by  pass- 
ing various  resolutions  (“Minutes”)  and  paying  dues 
to  Quaker  and  other  “good  causes.”  The  focus  of 
Friends’  “concerns”  became  more  regional  and  na- 
tional and  international,  and  Quakers  had  by  this 
time  virtually  no  influence  on  their  local  communi- 
ties. 

Given  this  background,  the  subsequent  evolution 
of  Neo-Quakerism  is  readily  understandable,  and 
the  major  steps  can  be  identified: 

1.  August,  1979:  All  government  of  PYM  and 
constituent  bodies  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Representative  Committees. 

2.  August,  1980:  Faith  and  Practice  was  amend- 
ed to  forbid  the  use  of  the  words  “God”  and  “Spirit” 
in  meetinghouses. 

3.  August,  1981:  Following  receipt  of  critical 
communications  from  Friends  General  Conference 
and  Friends  United  Meeting,  PYM  severed  all  rela- 
tions with  “Friends  everywhere.” 
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4.  February,  1981:  Membership  of  PYM  and 
constituent  bodies  was  purged;  new  application 
forms  were  approved  requiring  specified  education- 
al requirements,  written  and  oral  examinations. 

5.  August,  1982:  John  Woolman  School  be- 
came QUIPS  (Quaker  Institute  for  the  Painfully 
Shy);  Pacific  Ackworth  School  became  QUOITS 
(Quaker  Organization  for  Inhibition  Therapy  Stud- 
ies); AFSC  became  AFSGWC  (American  Friends 
Society  for  Grants  for  Worthy  Causes). 

6.  Feb.,  1983:  PYM  changed  its  name  to  New 
Quakerism  International  and  filed  a lawsuit  to  evict 
dissidents  from  Palo  Alto  and  Berkeley  meeting- 
houses. 

7.  Nov.,  1984:  California  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined that  NQI  owns  title  to  all  property  in  Califor- 
nia formerly  owned  by  PYM,  refused  to  pass  on 
questions  of  doctrine  or  theology,  citing  first  Amend- 
ment to  Federal  Constitution. 

Following  these  turbulent  times,  the  “New 
Quakers”  have  settled  down  to  a more  comfort- 
able, useful,  and  productive  existence.  Their  num- 
bers have  since  increased  many  times  over;  their 
“Meetinghouse  Museum”  and  amusement  park  in 
Palo  Alto  attracts  thousands  of  tourists  annually, 
and  their  role  in  the  community  has  been  favorably 
compared  to  that  of  the  Lions  or  Rotary  or  even 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Their  logo,  a black,  broad- 
brimmed  Quaker  hat,  with  “The  Light  Within” 
across  the  front  in  gold,  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  turmoil,  travail, and  controversy  which 
led  to  the  birth  of  this  fine  organization  is  indeed 
“a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Ronald  Steelman  III 
Exalted  Fox 
San  Clemente  Meeting 

NQI 


Letter 
Dear  Bob: 


Print  in  Full 


The  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  has  asked 
me  to  ask  you  to  print  the  Darts’  reports  in  full. 
Aside  from  our  perhaps  self-absorbed  prejudice 
that  they  are  worth  reading,  I believe  there  is  an- 
other reason  more  appealing  to  an  editor.  The  tone 
of  the  Bulletin  may  become  too  exclusively  one  of 
intellectual  argument,  claims  and  counter-claims. 
One  feels  some  relief  and  refreshment  in  narration 
after  all  that  exposition.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lit- 
tle anecdote  of  The  Newt  in  the  Meeting  House, 
the  Darts’  reports  offer  that  kind  of  relief. 

Best  wishes  always, 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


Letter 


Friend  in  the  Orient 


Dear  Bob: 

Friends  in  India  have  been  receiving  inquiries 
from  Friends  all  over  the  world  about  the  cyclone 
devastation  in  the  states  of  Tamil  Nad  and  Andhra 
last  November  and  how  they  might  help  in  recon- 
struction. 

The  combination  of  these  cyclones  brought  un- 
precedented disaster.  Even  those  of  us  living  in 
India  had  trouble  comprehending  the  enormity  of 
it.  There  was  greater  loss  of  life  in  Andhra  due  to 
the  addition  of  a tremendous  tidal  wave,  averaging 
18  feet  in  height  and  50  miles  wide  that  swept  10 
miles  inland  taking  with  it  hundreds  of  villages, 
their  people,  their  livestock,  and  their  homes.  The 
needs  of  the  survivors  in  both  states,  however,  are 
similar.  The  immediate  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
water,  and  temporary  shelter  as  well  as  medical 
care  were  dealt  with  by  an  overwhelming  response 
within  India  itself.  Friends  were  not  involved  in 
these  earlier  phases  of  relief  — it  was  dealt  with 
adequately  without  us. 

The  main  need  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
is  for  houses  that  can  withstand  these  seasonal 
storms.  Laurie  Baker,  a British  Quaker  architect 
living  and  working  in  India,  has  designed  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  structures  that  would  be  able  to 
meet  this  need.  It  seems  to  those  of  us  who  are 
Friends  here  in  India  that  “taking  away  the  occa- 
sion’"  for  this  periodic  destruction  and  suffering 
is  a very  appropriate  concern  for  Friends. 

It  is  clear  that  Friends  cannot  cope  with  the 
enormity  of  rebuilding,  but  could  construct  a 
demonstration  of  these  ideas  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  permanently,  and  then  help  train  indivi- 
dual villagers  to  do  it  themselves  — supplying  them 
with  materials. 

Next  week  Leonard  and  I are  going  South  with 
Nette  Basserl,  Dutch  Friend  working  in  India,  to 
meet  the  Bakers  in  Tamil  Nad  to  explore  possibili- 
ties for  a place  to  locate  this  Quaker  project. 

Majorie  Sykes,  due  back  in  India  the  end  of  March, 
will  be  contributing  her  valuable  knowledge  of  this 
area  as  well. 

The  extent  of  the  work  that  Friends  will  be  able 
to  do  depends  a great  deal  on  the  concern  of  world- 
wide Friends  to  contribute  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Checks  may  be  made  out  to  Claremont  Friends 
Meeting,  earmarked  for  Cyclone  Reconstruction  in 
India,  and  sent  to  Hugh  Hamilton,  Treasurer,  603 
W.  8th  St.,  Claremont,  CA  91711.  From  there  the 
money  will  be  sent  to  the  proper  collection  center 
in  India. 

Leonard  and  Martha  Dart 
PYM  Friends  in  the  Orient 
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Letter 

Haiti,  via  New  Mexico 

Dear  Editor: 

Please  publish  part  of  this  letter  from  Karen 
Gilstrap,  an  extremely  gifted,  religious,  and  dedi- 
cated young  Black  woman  from  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  former  graduate  student  of  Elmer’s. 

“Haiti  was  a very  rich  experience  for  me.  I stayed 
in  the  interior  portion  of  the  country,  which  is 
much  different  from  the  capital.  Another  art  teach- 
er and  I developed  an  art  workshop  for  Haitian  Out- 
reach, an  organization  that  helps  poverty-stricken 
Haitians.  We  worked  with  orphans  who  were  in 
such  a state  (both  mentally  and  physically)  I was 
surprised  at  their  efforts  in  art  activities.  Many  of 
the  children’s  hair  was  turning  red  and  stiff  like 
straw,  then  finally  falling  out  due  to  lack  of  pro- 
tein. You  wouldn’t  believe  these  children;  the  sev- 
en year  olds  looked  as  if  they  were  four  because 
their  growth  was  stunted  so  badly. 

“But  many  were  eager  to  learn,  and  I had  no  pro- 
blem with  language  — I suppose  art  is  just  that  uni- 
versal My  problem  was  trying  to  understand 
Haitian  ways  of  life.  The  people  are  in  such  a con- 
fused state  — both  racially  and  in  everyday  living. 
For  example,  the  interior  people  are  a mixture  of 
African,  Spanish,  French  and  Anglo-Saxon.  One 
family  will  discriminate  against  another  because/ of 
too  much  ‘French  blood’  or  ‘Spanish  blood’  as 
they  say.  They  all  come  from  Africa  — but  the  pro- 
blem is  that  most  people  feel  that  the  less  African 
one  is  the  better  — very  much  like  the  pre-  ‘Black’ 
era  here  in  the  United  States  in  the  1950’s.  The 
closer  you  were  to  white  the  better. 

“The  people  are  totally  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  any  effort  to  help  the  people  in  the  in- 
terior is  discouraged.  So  these  Haitians  must  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  from  day  to  day.  There  are 
no  herds,  farms,  or  cultivation  of  any  kind,  because 
the  people  just  cannot  wait  for  such  things  to  devel- 
op — the  starvation  is  so  bad. 

“ The  one  bad  experience  I had  was  when  I saw 
a dead  man  leaning  on  a tree.  The  family  had  left 
him  there  and  just  went  along  their  way  — no  bur- 
ial of  any  sort.  This  is  a common  practice,  it  was 
explained  to  me  later.  Death  seems  like  an  inevi- 
table ‘cold’  that  one  will  catch  very  soon  in  life. 
With  this  ‘non-burial’  practice  you  can  imagine 
the  rash  of  diseases  and  dangerous  animals  about. 
The  mosquitoes  are  disease  carriers,  and  I swear 
the  average  size  of  those  monsters  is  4 to  5 inches! 
And,  of  course,  the  snakes  were  aways  around. 

“But  the  beautiful  part  was  the  workshop.  The 
children  (range  2 to  15)  were  so  energetic  and 
alert,  even  though  we  were  only  fed  one  meal  a day. 
On  the  first  day,  a couple  of  the  kids  ate  the  cray- 


ons because  they  were  ‘joliel’  (pretty).  We  made 
rubbings  and  printed  from  found  objects,  and 
‘painted’  self-portraits,  which  were  fascinating  in 
themselves.  Many  of  the  children  painted  them- 
selves white  or  pink,  even  though  most  of  them 
were  black  or  blue-black  (which  explains  why  they 
are  rejected  so  by  other  Haitians)  . . . 

“Well,  I’m  already  planning  to  go  back  again  dur- 
ing Christmas  break.  This  time  with  a flashlight, 
though!  The  first  time  I arrived  I asked  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  It  was  around  1 1:30  pm,  and  of 
course  pitch  dark.  Well,  the  cook  said  ‘come,’  and 
so  I followed.  As  I went  outside  I thought  she  just 
misunderstood  me  — but  I followed  anyway. 

About  thirty  steps  away  from  the  center  she  said 
‘Go.’  ‘Go?’  I said,  ‘Go  where?’  (I  had  not 
caught  on.)  She  squatted  right  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  bushes  and  went  to  the  bathroom.  Well,  I’ve 
used  the  outdoors  for  emergencies  — but  not  as  a 
common  practice!  (That  took  some  getting  used 
to!) 

“I’m  back  at  Claflin  College  now  for  the  Fall/ 
Spring  semester.  I’m  currently  teaching  History  of 
American  Art,  three  sections  of  Art  Appreciation 
and  Advertising  Art.  The  College,  however,  is  in  a 
very  bad  way  — like  many  other  small  Black  col- 
leges. The  money  and  funds  are  just  not  there; 
and  I fear  that  there  may  be  a closing.  It  is  a very 
sad  feeling  around  here,  because  the  students  are 
really  great  and  very  talented.  I’m  trying  to  find 
some  schools  for  them  to  transfer  to  that  won’t  re- 
quire much  ‘moving’  because  these  students  are 
very  poor.” 

Karen’s  address  is  Box  68  Claflin  College, 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  29115. 

Gussie  Schooley 
Santa  Fe  Monthly  Meeting 

(AFSC:  Continued  form  page  89) 

could  not,  for  instance,  defend  AFSC  reasoning  in 
all  areas  of  the  booklet. 

However,  I applaud  AFSC’s  increasing  willingness 
to  risk  its  own  credibility  by  joining  with  other  con- 
cerned people  in  efforts  to  articulate  the  economic/ 
political  implications  of  “gut  feelings”  of  compas- 
sion and  conscience  (called  by  some  Inward  Light) 
regarding  those  “hundreds  of  millions.”  Unfortun- 
ately we  can  no  longer  count  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  to  do  this  without  favoring  the 
Military-industrial  power  structures  that  so  largely 
fund  them.  Yet  in  undertaking  difficult  analyses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  humane  concerns  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  that  we  must  strive  to  be  “wise 
as  serpents”  as  well  as  “gentle  as  doves,”  and  that 
we  need  each  other’s  constant  critical  surveillance 
toward  that  end. 

Alfred  F.  Andersen 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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THE  DISCIPLINE 

The  word  “discipline”  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
many  words;  that  is,  a gradual  change  in  meaning. 
It  comes  from  the  same  root  as  “disciple,”  and 
should  carry  the  same  overtones.  Instead,  its  im- 
plication has  come  to  be  that  of  authoritative  pres- 
suring of  one  person  by  another.  Since  this  prac- 
tice is  un-Quakerly,  many  Friends  have  turned 
against  the  term.  But  if  we  could  get  back  to  the 
earlier  concept,  I believe  we  would  find  it  very 
reasonable. 

Do  we  not  all  accept  the  necessity  of  self-com- 
mand, of  directing  ourselves  as  we  search  for  Truth 
in  the  disciple  ship  of  the  Spirit?  We  pray  for  divine 
guidance;  however,  following  the  guidance  which 
we  are  vouchsafed  is  not  always  easy;  it  sometimes 
requires  taking  ourselves  in  hand,  firmly.  We 
Friends  need  mutual  support  in  these  efforts,  and 
gratefully  receive  it  from  other  Friends,  individual- 
ly and  as  a group. 

The  essential  genius  of  Quakerism  is  the  tremen- 
dous phenomenon  of  group  worship,  with  its  re- 
sultant openings.  In  a gathered  meeting,  we  are 
knit  into  a living  whole,  yet  retain  our  separateness. 
Isaac  Pennington  says  we  are  “like  a heap  of  fresh 
and  burning  coals”  giving  life  and  vigor  to  each 
other.  We  find  that  our  common  discipleship  of 
the  Spirit  results  in  our  deepest  wills  being  harmon- 
ized. These  wills  go  by  the  name  of  “testimonies.” 
As  we  try  to  help  each  other  in  carrying  out  the 
testimonies,  our  way  of  helping  emerges  as  quite 
different  from  that  of  many  other  denominations, 
where  adherence  to  a specific  dogma  is  necessary 
and  is  supervised.  Quakers,  tender  of  one  another’s 
individuality,  just  ask:  Are  we  carefully  consider- 
ing this?  Are  we  keeping  faithfully  to  that?  We 
mutually  advise  ourselves  of  ways  of  advancing  in 
Truth.  The  above  has  come  to  be  called  Queries 
and  Advices.  They  are  basic  to  our  Society.  They 
are  not  imposed  from  above,  by  some  hierarchy, 
which  would  be  “discipline”  in  the  wrong  sense, 
but  are  ways  of  fostering  self-direction  in  each  of 
us,  which  is  “discipline”  in  the  right  sense. 

I do  not  feel  that  it  matters  greatly  whether  we 
call  our  book  Faith  and  Practice  or  Discipline. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  know  it  to  be  our  best 
attempt,  up  to  the  present,  to  write  down  concepts 
to  which  we  can  refer  in  order  to  remind  ourselves 
of  insights  which  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
three  hundred  years  of  experience.  I believe  that 
whenever  we  consider  departing  hom  Faith  and 
Practice  we  should  do  so  with  great  caution,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  distilled  wisdom,  and 
only  proceeding  in  a different  direction  after  much 
thou^t  and  prayer.  We  do,  of  course,  believe  in 
continuing  revelation,  and  in  acting  on  it.  But 


MEDITATION  FOR  THE  PUNCTUAL 

Friends  tell  us  how  to  deal  with  distractions  in 
Meetings  for  Worship.  One  way  is  not  to  struggle 
against  them  but  to  look  on  them  as  sent  for  our 
guidance:  Another  way  is  just  to  bring  one’s  atten- 
tion gently  back  — to  You,  0 God!  — again  and 
again  if  necessary. 

Two  examples  of  the  first  way  have  been  given. 
When  highway  and  airplane  traffic  intrude,  our  im- 
pulse is  to  drag  our  attention  away  from  the  hum 
and  roar.  Reflect  instead  upon  the  noisy  claims  of 
the  world  upon  us  and  then  upon  You,  dear  God, 
always  waiting  patiently  for  us  in  the  midst.  Or 
we  may  hear  the  sound  of  washing.  We  can  try  to 
shut  our  ears  to  it  or  the  scrubbing  and  splashing 
may  remind  us  how  much  in  need  of  cleansing 
our  hearts  are.  As  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
puts  it:  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  per- 
fectly love  thee  and  worthily  magnify  Thy  Holy 
Name. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  distractions  made 
by  latecomers,  the  clump  and  shuflle  of  footsteps, 
the  rattle  and  creak  of  chairs?  Shall  we  try  not  to 
dwell  on  their  self-indulgence  and  the  selfish  disre- 
gard for  the  time  of  gathering?  Shall  we  ignore 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  which  starts  only  when  we  are  gathered 
into  one  body? 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  our  irritability,  we  hear  Your 
voice:  Just  so  are  you,  the  punctual,  in  your  lives. 
You  intend  to  come  punctually  to  regular  times  of 
inward  retirement,  but  lack  of  discipline  under- 
mines your  intention  until  with  a start  you  remem- 
ber and  come  late.  And  how  expert  you  are  at 
excuses,  self-indulgently  delaying  because  you 
don  J feel  inspired! 

Now,  O God,  help  us  to  be  as  patient  with  the 
latecomers  to  this  Meeting  as  you  deal  with  us, 
dilatory  and  half-hearted  for  so  many  of  the  other 
hours  of  the  week. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


our  actions  should  follow  from  a clear  leading,  and 
not  from  the  attitude  indicated  by  the  Friend  who 
stated,  “I  don’t  care  what  Faith  and  Practice  says.” 
We  must  do  our  best  at  every  juncture,  and  we 
must  help  each  other  in  every  way  to  do  so.  Self- 
discipline  and  corporate  discipline  merge  together, 
and  we  strengthen  each  other  in  our  journey  as 
Seekers  for  a fuller  understanding  of  God’s  will. 

Gretchen  S.  Rudnick 
La  Jolla  Meeting 
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Letter 

CHRISTIANS  KILLED 

Dear  Friends: 

The  killing  of  the  6 million  Jews  in  the  Nazi 
death  camps  is  a tragedy,  but  few  people  say 
anything  about  the  5 to  7 million  non-Jews  exter- 
minated by  the  Nazis.  According  to  Nazi-hunter 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  5 million  non-Jews  met  their 
deaths  in  the  Nazi  death  camps.  According  to  the 
Jewish  historian  Max  Dimont,  author  oiJews,  God 
and  History,  1 million  non-Jews,  who  he  says  were 
Christians,  were  annihilated  by  the  Nazis.  As  early 
as  1919  the  Nazi  Party  had  anti-Christian  docu- 
ments as  well  as  anti-Semitic  propaganda.  What  be- 
gan in  the  1930’s  as  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews 
later  spread  throughout  Europe  during  the  1940’s 
to  develop  into  an  anti-human  Holocaust  in  which 
some  12  million  Jews  and  Christians  were  extermi- 
nated. Max  Dimont  argues  that  the  Jews  were  kill- 
ed because  they  were  Jews  and  the  Christians  be- 
cause they  were  Christians  in  an  effort  by  the  Nazis 
to  erase  every  trace  of  Judeo-Christian  Humanism. 
They  nearly  succeeded.  When  the  Russians  liber- 
ated the  death  camps  in  eastern  Europe,  they 
found  enough  Zeclone-B  gas  canisters  to  kill  20 
million  people.  Authorities  have  found  in  the  Nazi 
archives  plans  submitted  to  build  enough  new 
death  camps  to  kill  10  million  people  every  year 
after  1945  when  Germany  surrendered.  The  Holo- 
caust wasn’t  only  anti-Semitic,  it  was  anti-human. 
Today  for  Christians  to  remember  only  the  6 mil- 
lion Jews  annihilated,  forgetting  the  5 to  7 million 
Christians  killed  by  the  Nazis,  is  to  deny  their 
Christian  heritage.  For  Jews  to  deny  the  deaths  of 
the  Christians  is  to  deny  their  Jewish  values  of  com- 
passion and  justice.  Today  survival  is  no  longer  a 
Jewish  problem.  It  is  now  the  survival  of  man. 

Thomas  L.  Carter 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


Letter 

Fruits 

Dear  Editor: 

Last  September  I described  in  the  Bulletin  a re- 
search and  writing  project  aimed  at  producing 
some  reading  mateiials  for  young  people  based  on 
Quaker  history.  1 can  now  report  on  the  results  of 
my  efforts,  which  are  in  the  form  of  two  stories. 

One  describes  John  Woolman’s  unsuccessful  attempt 
(o  change  the  heart  of  a Quaker  slaveholder,  told 
through  the  eyes  of  a young  slave  girl.  In  the  other 
story,  an  engaged  Quaker  couple  is  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hicksite-Orthodox  separation  of  1827, 


“NOT  FOR  SISSIES” 

We  ask  too  little  of  our  new  members,  and  of  our- 
selves who  have  a responsibility  to  help  them  devel- 
op spiritually. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  live  out  his  very  simple 
Quaker  beliefs  — for  instance,  “Love  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,”  “Pray  without  ceasing,”  “All  men 
are  brothers,”  — is  plunging  into  a life  work  full 
of  discouragement,  doubts,  and  feelings  of  guilt. 

Terry  Schuckman’s  book,  witty,  practical,  inspiring, 

is  called  Ageing  Is  Not  for  Sissies.  Every  Meeting, 
every  committee  on  Ministry  and  Oversight,  every 
struggling,  humble  Friend  trying  to  follow  the 
Light  is  living  a “book”  called  “Quakerism  Is  Not 
for  Sissies.” 

As  Kierkegaard  puts  it,  the  way  of  religion  is  not 
“comforting  or  consoling.”  It  is  a dark  and  risky 
journey,  he  says,  this  journey  of  the  religious  soul. 

It  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  obstacles  and  valleys 
of  doubt.  Kierkegaard  knew,  as  we  all  do,  that 
growing  is  often  very  hard  work. 

A few  weeks  ago  our  Meeting  was  blessed  with 
a truly  “gathered”  period  of  worship  from  which 
we  emerged  cleansed  and  united.  The  children  en- 
tered as  usual  for  the  final  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  meeting;  they  sensed  something  and  were  more 
quiet  than  usual.  At  the  close,  when  we  joined 
hands,  one  child  was  heard  to  ask,  “Mommy,  why 
are  you  crying?  And  Mary,  too?”  We  had  exper- 
ienced joy  together,  but  not  pure  joy  — it  was  some- 
thing much  deeper.  What  could  the  mother  answer 
but,  “We  had  a good  meeting.” 

Some  people  believe  one’s  religious  experiences 
and  struggles  are  private  matters,  but  as  Evelyn 
Underhill  has  so  strongly  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a mystical  experience  (a  direct 
contact  with  the  Divine  Spirit)  is  that  the  recipient 
longs  to  share  it  and  have  others  know  a like  exper- 
ience. Friends  also  believe  that  the  shared  religious 
experience  has  a special  quality. 

One  of  my  friends  once  remarked  of  Caruso’s 
voice,  “It  shakes  the  living  innards  out  of  you!” 

It  takes  courage  to  have  the  living  innards  shaken 
by  a mystical  experience.  It  takes  even  more  to  en- 
courage another  to  the  same  experience. 

Do  we  dare  invite  others  to  take  with  us  a step 
on  the  journey  to  share  our  tears,  our  joy?  Do 
we  have  the  courage  to  face  with  our  new  members 
the  depths,  as  well  as  the  heights  of  the  religious 
life? 

Esther  C.  Richards 
Multnomah  Meeting 

as  their  respective  families  come  down  on  different 
sides  of  the  schism,  and  both  sets  of  parents  oppose 
their  plans  to  marry. 

If  any  Bulletin  reader  would  like  to  see 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Vital  Statistics 
Births 

To  Marvin  and  Patrice  Hubbard,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  a son,  Andrew,  on  Jan.  9,  in 
Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

To  Keith  and  Mary  Wmdmdin, Multnomah  Meet- 
ing, a daughter,  born  in  Seattle,  WA,  Feb.  16. 

Weddings 

Henry  Maiden,  Alto  Meeting,  and  Anne 
Hubbell,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  were  married  at 
Muir  Beach,  Feb.  10. 

The  wedding  of  Steven  Glenn  and  Dorothy 
Jordan  was  scheduled  by  University  Meeting  for 
March  18. 

Multnomah  Meeting  scheduled  the  wedding  of 
Jan  Jorgenson  and  Dan  Karnes  for  March  20.  They 
will  take  the  new  name  Kjerne. 

The  wedding  of  Ben  Richmond  and  Judy  Kerman 
was  rescheduled  under  the  care  of  Multnomah 
Meeting  for  March  25  (previously  announced  as 
Feb.  12). 

Deaths 

Cynthia  Bennett,  formerly  of  Davis  Meeting,  in 
Iowa,  Jan.  17,  after  a sledding  accident.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  two  young  children. 

Robert  Leinau,  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  on  Jan. 

29,  at  the  age  of  95.  He  had  been  a member  since 
1921. 

Hedwig  Hubbe,  also  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  on  Feb.  21,  aged  88. 

A memorial  for  Harrison  Hunt  was  held  by  mem- 
bers of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  on  Feb.  21 . He 
had  died  shortly  before  his  89th  birthday. 

Notes 

University  Meeting  held  an  afternoon  threshing 
session  on  Friends’  complicity  with  the  war  ma- 
chine. The  time  proved  too  brief,  and  an  all-day 
retreat  is  scheduled,  with  a suggested  Minute: 
“Friends  are  advised  to  examine  their  lives  for  com- 
plicity with  war  and  the  preparation  for  war  and  to 
free  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  that  com- 
plicity.” 

Claremont  Meeting,  after  working  out  a policy 
for  use  of  the  Meeting  House  by  outside  groups, 
has  prepared  a duplicated  agreement  form  that  is 
to  be  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  user 
groups,  spelling  out  the  conditions,  dates,  etc. 

This  would  provide  a useful  record  for  Meeting 
committees. 

Honolulu  Meeting  has  made  a brief  comparative 
tabulation  of  the  concerns  of  some  other  Meetings 
as  reflected  in  newsletters.  Seven  newsletters  were 
scanned,  which  revealed  17  concerns.  Fourteen  of 


these  were  mentioned  in  only  one  letter;  two 
(criminal  justice  and  aid  to  Biafra/Zimbabwe)  in 
two;  five  meetings  shared  the  concern  on  Nuclear 
War.  The  spread  in  number  of  concerns  per  meet- 
ing was  wide:  one  meeting  had  7,  one  4,  and  only 
one  had  1 . 

The  Waubee  Peace  Pledge,  adopted  at  a Peace- 
makers’ conference  in  Indiana,  Nov.,  1977,  is 
quoted  by  Berkeley  Meeting  in  a recent  newsletter. 
The  pledge  calls  for  refusal  to  pay  taxes  that  go  for 
military  purposes  and  urges  other  churches  to  join 
in  refusal. 

A common  plaint  running  through  the  newslet- 
ters of  many  Meetings  is  a lack  of  satisfaction  in 
the  Meeting  for  Business.  Orange  Grove  phrases  it 
succinctly  in  the  State  of  the  Meeting  report: 
“Meetings  for  Business  have  been  beset  by  the  per- 
ennial problems  of  excessive  length,  repetitious  and 
wandering  talk,  and  time  wasted  on  the  relatively 
trivial.  We  also  note  a reluctance  to  elder  Friends 
about  these  lapses.”  San  Francisco  Meeting  devotes 
a page  in  its  March  Newsletter  to  an  answer  to  the 
Query  for  Second  Month,  on  this  topic. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Newsletter  has  a trenchant  quote  from  Right  Shar- 
ing News:  “The  rich  nations  of  the  world  import 
far  more  food  from  the  poor  nations  than  they  re- 
turn through  grain  sales,  food  giveaways,  or  what- 
ever. It’s  the  poor,  developing  nations  that  feed 
the  affluent  minority!”  Another  disquieting  quote 
is  from  the  journal  of  a young  Friend  who  went 
last  summer  on  a Peace  Walk  from  Tokyo  to 
Hiroshima  — “to  Hiroshima,  where  no  tree  is  over 
33  years  old,  where  the  museum  shows  wristwatches 
that  stopped  forever  at  8:15  a.m.  . . .the  town 
where  there  were  no  ashes  left  to  bury.  The  bomb 
that  fell  on  Hiroshima  did  not  simply  eliminate 
100,000  human  beings  there.  It  is  a universal  bomb, 
still  ticking  away  today,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  country.” 

Flagstaff  Meeting,  reverting  to  an  early  Quaker 
practice  that  seems  not  to  be  invoked  often  in  re- 
cent years,  has  minuted  the  contributions  of  a long- 
time member,  a “multi-purpose  Friend,”  Mary 
Christine  Campbell.  They  have  formally  recorded 
her  as  a Minister. 


Letter 

No  “Different  Situation” 

Dear  Editor: 

I feel  I must  respond  to  the  letter  by  Paul 
Longstreth,  printed  in  the  November,  1977,  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  He’s  right  that  minority  opinions 
need  to  be  published.  But  they  also  need  to  be 
challenged  when  flimsy. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Review 

Blockade!  by  Richard  K.  Taylor.  Orbis  Books, 
Maryknoll,N.Y.  10545.  1977.  175  pp.  $6.95, 
cloth;  $2.95,  paperback. 

Activists  who  have  spent  time  in  what  seemed 
fruitless  marches,  vigils,  leaflettings,  etc.  will  be 
heartened  by  this  book.  It  is  the  account  of  a pro- 
test that  had  a large  measure  of  success.  In  1971, 
when  the  U.S.  Government  supported  the  Pakistani 
military  dictatorship  that  was  massacring  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Bengal  (now  Bangladesh),  a “non-violent 
fleet”  of  canoes  and  kayaks  attempted  to  turn  gov- 
ernment policy  around  by  tying  up  East  Coast 
ports  to  Pakistani  shipping.  This  not  only  stopped 
one  ship  from  landing  but  alerted  the  country  to 
what  was  really  happening.  An  awakened  citizenry 
and  the  attendant  publicity  did  bring  about  a U.S. 
policy  change. 

Part  One  of  “Blockade!”  is  an  account  of  this 
struggle.  Part  Two  is  a manual  for  non-violent 
direct  action  — how  to  develop  a core  group,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  plan,  negotiate,  and  educate,  as  well 
as  how  to  demonstrate  and  to  build  up  a long-term 
campaign.  A six-part  Appendix  provides  further 
hints  on  day-to-day  methodology.  Also,  there  is  a 
list  of  readings  on  organizing  and  training  for  non- 
violent direct  action. 

Richard  Taylor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia-based  “Movement  for  a New  Society.” 
Thus,  his  involvement  with  the  Blockade  was  a lo- 
gical development  of  his  previous  experiences  with 
and  commitment  to  non-violence  as  a way  of  effect- 
ing social  change.  The  book  is  well  written,  and 
the  reader  becomes  more  and  more  elated  to  rea- 
lize, as  the  story  unfolds,  that  this  is  not  fiction  — 
it  really  happened! 

MK 


(Situation:  Continued  from  page  95) 

Paul  Longstreth  mentions  Soviet  military  buildup 
and  work  on  civil  defense.  He  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  Soviets  are  as  afraid  of  us  as  we  are  of  them. 
That  our  own  military  build-up  is  part  of  what  is 
stimulating  their  military  build-up. 

Our  capacity  in  a nuclear  war  is  greater  than 
theirs.  Naturally,  they  want  to  catch  up  or  that 
aggressive  United  States  might  invade  them. 

Both  countries  could  wipe  out  the  other’s  popu- 
lation many  times  over.  Doesn’t  that  seem  absurd? 
After  all,  how  dead  can  you  get?  I for  one  don’t 
feel  secure  in  the  armaments  my  country  has,  and 
would  feel  more  secure  with  fewer  of  them.  I hope 
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and  pray  this  insanity  of  the  armaments  race  stops 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Longstreth  says  that  today’s  ideological  con- 
flict makes  the  situation  different  from  anything 
George  Fox  could  have  seen  in  his  day.  This  ap- 
pears very  naive  to  me. 

Doesn’t  Mr.  Longstreth  know  that  to  the  people 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  issues  were  just  as 
pressing,  just  as  urgent,  just  as  life-and-death  as 
Communism  is  to  us  today?  It’s  even  possible  they 
felt  more  strongly,  especially  in  the  religious  wars. 

To  me  the  real  questions  are,  does  the  Society  of 
Friends  hold  to  a peace  testimony?  Does  the  indi- 
vidual person  hold  to  a peace  testimony?  Do  we 
live  in  the  virtue  of  that  light  and  power  which 
takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars?  Or  are  we 
peaceful  as  long  as  the  world  around  us  is  peaceful, 
jumping  into  the  struggle  every  time  a “different 
situation”  comes  along? 

Bear  in  mind  there  will  always  be  those  “differ- 
ent situations,”  and  we  will  be  told,  “what  Jesus  or 
George  Fox  said  doesn’t  apply.”  Hitler  called  his 
“different  situation”  the  “Jewish  problem.” 

Cecilia  Roders 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


(Fruits:  Continued  from  page  94) 
them,  I will  gladly  send  a copy  of  either  story  for 
$2.00  to  cover  reproduction  and  postage.  My  ad- 
dress is:  2613  S.  Walter  Reed  Dr.,  No.  3,  Arlington, 
VA  22206. 

Chuck  Fager 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


